THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
might become socially disruptive. That was left for Luther
three centuries later. None the less, real gains were made.
"When the century began, religion was wholly in the keeping
of the earlier medieval spirit, the spirit of the great abbots, of
whom St. Bernard was chief, austere, heroic, tough, and
obscurantist. It had been challenged but only by a few lone
voices crying in the wilderness, and they had had but little
effect. Berengar and Roscelin had both said things quite as
violent as Abelard was presently to say, but their condemnation
was almost perfunctory as compared with his, for nobody for
a moment supposed that Christendom stood in any danger
from them.
By 1175 the situation was entirely changed. St. Bernard was
at the height of his power, and no one was ever so sensitive to
the least suspicion of heresy as he. His nose was so keen that
he could scent it from afar even when it was not really present
at all. He had many jackals to help him, some honest, some
less so, and all wildly credulous. They saw Christendom
trembling on the edge of a desperately serious papal schism.
They watched with troubled eyes the growth of heresy in
southern Prance with its concomitant ethical squalor of the
society typified in the Courts of Love, both men and women
becoming as wanton as cats and living on a moral plane hardly
higher. A social revolution of a most unpleasing kind seemed
far from impossible, and only the unity of Christendom could
hold medieval society together. How serious, then, was a threat
to that unity; and since it was on a series of beliefs about God,
man, and the world that this unity was built, the man who
threatened doctrine was a much more serious danger than the
man who threatened landlords. The language of St. Norbert,
who rushed wildly round the country proclaiming hysterically
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